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REVIEWS. 

The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 

Webb. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 

— 55 8 PP- 

Labor unions have played so important a part in recent English 
history that it is remarkable that no one hitherto should have 
attempted to study their history and to estimate from every point of 
view their influence upon industry and politics. We have had all 
manner of essays and monographs of more or less value. But the 
present work of Mr. and Mrs. Webb may be declared to be the first 
really adequate history of the subject. The authors have had 
unique advantages in preparing for their task. Mr. Webb is well 
known as one of the Fabians, as the author of numerous mono- 
graphs on socialism and the labor problem, and as one of the more 
important leaders in political and social reform among the working 
class. Mrs. Webb has become almost equally well known through 
her work on the cooperative movement, written while still Miss 
Potter, and through her advocacy of various reforms among women 
wage-earners. Each has had a good economic training ; each has 
spent several years delving in the public and private libraries of 
England ; and each has kept in touch with the actual labor move- 
ment during recent years. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
result should be a signally important and wholly admirable work. 

The preliminary chapter is devoted to the origin of trade-unionism. 
Although the authors have not attempted any independent investiga- 
tion into the history of guilds, they are well acquainted with recent 
literature. They show their comprehension of the essential differ- 
ence between the mediaeval and the modern industrial system, by 
pointing out once again how impossible it was for the modern trade- 
unionism to be a direct outcome of the old craft guilds. They com- 
bat, and with seeming justice, Professor Ashley's recent statements 
about the journeymen's guilds of England ; and they again bring 
into prominence the fact, which some of us lately seem to have lost 
sight of, that there could be no serious clashing of interests between 
master and workman in the middle ages. The origin of trade- 
unionism they find in the divorce of the worker from the ownership 
of the means of production. But whether trade-unionism would have 
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been a feature of English industry even without the steam engine 
and the factory system, as the authors seem to hint, is perhaps more 
open to question. Although this part of the work has already been 
well done by Held, Brentano and Toynbee, the authors give an 
exceedingly lucid picture of the efforts made by the laborers to 
maintain their standard of life through the enforcement of antiquated 
measures, like the limitation of apprenticeship and the judicial fixing 
of wages. It was not until the last years of the eighteenth century 
that the Combination Acts were made general and the real struggle 
began. Before that time, as the authors clearly show, Parliament 
was not distinctly opposed to the laborers, but the artisans them- 
selves mistook the remedy and attempted the impossible. 

The period from 1799 to 1825 is described as that of the struggle 
for existence. We have become fairly well acquainted with the 
terrible degradation of the workers on the one hand and with the 
violence and turbulence of the illegal combinations on the other; 
but the details of the struggle which led to the repeal of the Com- 
bination Acts have not been familiar. This repeal was due above all 
to the master-tailor Francis Place, whose manuscript account of the 
whole movement, preserved in the British Museum, has been utilized 
with signal success by Mr. and Mrs. Webb. It would take us too far 
astray to recount here the various steps in the struggle — the short- 
lived victory of 1824, the subsequent reaction, and the final estab- 
lishment by the act of 1825 of the right of collective bargaining, 
involving the power to withhold labor from the market by concerted 
action. With this the first great step in advance had been won. 

But the anticipated millennium did not appear; the crisis of 
1825 and the ensuing years of depression brought to nought many 
of the high hopes. The years from 1829 to 1842 are described as 
the revolutionary period, marked at its beginning by more ambi- 
tious attempts at consolidation. Incidentally the authors make a 
good point by calling attention to the old but much abused distinc- 
tion in nomenclature. A trade union, as the word implies, is a union 
of the workers in a single trade ; a trades-union is a union or federa- 
tion of various trades. Place himself was the greatest advocate of 
trade-unionism, but a thorough opponent of trades-unionism. The 
early thirties saw the real birth of the trades-union idea, which for 
the time attained considerable proportions and aroused great fear 
and excitement among the employers. The government was 
alarmed, and the boasted supremacy of the unions was shown to be 
wholly without reality when in 1834 the six Dorchester laborers were 
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sentenced to seven years' transportation for the mere act of admin- 
istering an oath. The curiously mistaken opinions of the economists 
at the time are reflected in a remarkable report unearthed by the 
authors, in which the writer, Nassau William Senior, uses the most 
violent language against the principle of trade-unionism and goes so 
far as to recommend the confiscation of the funds of the organiza- 
tions. The government did not dare to submit this report, but 
showed its opposition none the less determinedly. The rise and fall 
of the " New Unionism " from 1830 to 1834 proved that the workers 
would have to start out again on different lines. The magnificent 
dreams of Owen are alluded to, but it is well shown how the political 
situation was the paramount one, forcing the laborers into Chartism. 
Political changes first, as the substratum of future industrial reform, 
became the watchword of the laborers. 

From 1843 on the trade-unionists laid aside all their grand projects 
of social revolution. They set themselves resolutely to resist the 
worst features of the legal and industrial oppression from which they 
suffered, and they slowly built up for this purpose organizations which 
have become integral parts in the structure of the modern industrial 
state. After the triumph of the free-trade movement, the great 
separate unions developed, like those of the engineers, the carpenters, 
the cotton spinners and others. Large funds were collected, and 
strikes were no longer the sole end of the unions' existence. The 
history of the struggle between the engineers and the masters in 
1851-52 is well told, and the influence of the small band of 
eminent men who composed the Christian Socialists in effecting 
a change in public opinion receives due recognition. The next 
few years marked the building up of the different societies, until 
in 1867 the unions were again assailed by a double danger. In 
the first place the Sheffield outrages and the fierce opposition of 
the employers threatened to bring about a change in the criminal 
law unfavorable to unionism; and secondly, the courts themselves 
now uniformly held that the law gave no protection to the property 
of the unions against embezzlers. It was at this crisis that men 
like Frederic Harrison, Professor Beesley, Thomas Hughes, Henry 
Crompton and J. M. Ludlow stepped in to brave the storm of public 
opinion and to secure for the laborers their legal and industrial 
rights. The commission of 1867 brought stone, not bread, to the 
enemies of trade-unionism, and it was only a few years later when 
the unions won their final emancipation. In 1875 the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was unconditionally repealed and the Employers 
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and Workmen Act completed the legal recognition and final victory 
of the unions. Public opinion had been entirely won over. 

The ensuing period until 1885 is concerned chiefly with sectional 
developments, while from that time on we notice the growth of the 
socialistic movement among the unions themselves. It is during 
this last period that the authors, as they confess, find the most diffi- 
culty in being impartial ; for they themselves have had a considerable 
share in the movement, and they recognize the fact that it is too 
soon to judge of the results of the new unionism. But the details 
of the development are in themselves of great value. 

From the preceding survey it will be seen that Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have attempted to confine themselves to the recital of the chief 
events in the external and internal history of trade-unionism, without 
going much into the deeper problems as to its justification, spirit 
and policy. These they reserve for the succeeding volume, which 
we shall all await with impatience. But enough is contained in this 
first installment to mark the authors as by all means the ablest 
exponents of the working-class movement that England has yet seen. 
It is to be hoped that in a future edition the history of the agricultural 
laborers will be treated with less brevity. 

It would be interesting, were it possible here, to point out the many 
lessons this first volume contains for political economy in general and 
for the American public in particular. We in the United States are 
in very much the same stage that England reached over a generation 
ago. Here also trade-unionism is frowned down by public opinion ; 
here also its economic advantages are ignored by men of the 
brightest intellect and most upright character; here also the unions 
themselves are in somewhat the same formative condition as their 
English predecessors of two or three decades ago. The one great 
difference is that the economists have learned a lesson, and that, 
whereas the English economists were formerly the opponents of 
unionism, the American economists are at present almost its only 
supporters. But a history like that recorded in the work before us 
is calculated to give us new faith and new hope. It shows that the 
problems of the young America are not fundamentally different from 
those of the old England; it proves that much of what we feel 
tempted to deplore is nothing but a necessary step in the onward 
march to greater freedom and industrial peace. No thoughtful 
American can afford to be ignorant of this history; no true 
economist can fail to profit by its lessons. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 



